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nence in the state. The intellectual supe- 
acknowledged by all antiquity. 
one single city in the world could boast of 
such a number of eminent citizens equally 
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and ability. The ascendancy which the 
schools of Athens had acquired under So- 
crates, and Plato, and Aristotle, was main- 
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successors. The decline of her political power 


ATHENS. 


The history of this celebrated city is an | 
important portion of the history of ancient | 
civilization. For a long period Athens was 
the mistress in arts and arms of ancient 
Greece; and she retained her intellectual | 
pre- -eminence until the light of that civiliza-| wisdom. Shut out from all participation in 
tion became itself extinct. The important | | great national affairs, the management of 
services rendered by Athens to the common | 'which adds energy and strength to native 
cause of Greece during the Persian invasion, | talent, and practical usefulness and solidity to 
established her supremacy; and it was under | | knowledge, the learning of Athens became 
the subsequent administration of Cimon and | more ana more Givcléed. 
Pericles that she attained her highest pitch | pended their strength in idle and unmeaning 
of beauty, magnificence, and strength. 
barren soil of “Attica had compelled her citi- | | pandering to the appetites and passions of 
zens to seek wealth in commerce, and it was/their pupils, by sophistical distinctions that 
this circumstance which laid the foundation of | | perplexed the simplest and the most mo- 
that maritime pre-eminence to which Athens | mentous questions of morality. “A sort of 
owed her power. mystic fraternity seems to have been formed, 


which Rome itself was obliged to bow. They 


‘and Athens was crowded with the most dis- 





riority to which Athens thus attained was/jall the fruits of an advanced civilization. 


Perhaps not | 


first cultivated as an art, the study of which 
was indispensable for all who aspired to emi- 


|Where these germs of improvement have 
‘taken root, we may expect, in the regular 


| progress towards maturity of their growth, 


There is a strong inherent tendency in the 


\industrious arts to their own improvement, 


jand to 
| 
distinguished for genius, learning, courage, | 


tained by their degenerate and less learned | 


the creation of new and kindred 
branches. Their natural progress is from 
refinement to refinement, and they increase 
in power and skill, and in number and ya- 
riety as they advance towards perfection. As 
selfish interests are the moving power of all 


‘this great machinery of civilization, its re- 


| was followed by the empire of her schools, to | 


wielded the sceptre of science and philosophy, | 


|tinguished youths of the whole Roman em.- | 
pire, who resorted thither for instruction and | 


Her sophists ex- | 
The | disputations, or stooped to -the baser arts of | 


| solute. 


The laws and institutions of Athens were | admission into which was gained by a variety | 


eminently favourable to the cultivation of the | of childish ceremonies; while the initiated 
public spirit of her citizens, as all important| were distinguished by a peculiar dress, in 
public affairs were decided in full assembly.| which no one else was allowed to appear. 
The greater part of the manual labour was | Cloaks and staves, a long beard, and a book 


| ment in civilization. 


performed by slaves, and the free citizens|in the left hand, were every where to be | 


were either the very rich or the very poor. | seen, and all the walks were full of parties 
The latter class in the course of time came|engaged in argument.” Such appears to 


sults are essentially selfish and luxurious. 
What we gain by these improvements, are 
security of person and property, freedom from 
many of the inconveniences, and an allevia- 
tion of many of the physical ills of life. 

The various social and mechanic arts all 
tend to the same end, the production of new 
pleasure, or new power. Men surrender them- 
selves more and more to the gratification of 
luxurious indulgences; the contrivances for 
ministering to the physical comforts of life 
become continually more artificial and com- 
plicated; and the dependence of mankind 
upon mere wealth, as the one great means of 
gratifying desire becomes more and more ab- 
The tendency of all this is to obli- 
terate all distinctions between men, except 
those which arise from superior wealth, and 
to destroy the moral sensibility as to the 
means by which this one great object of pur- 
suit is obtained. 

Such is the invariable tendency of improve- 
The instincts of our na- 
ture in which it originates, and which it in- 
vigorates in its turn, are essentially selfish 


}and low-minded, and their influence upon the 


to be chiefly supported from the public trea- | have been the condition of Athens in the time | 


sury. | of Paul. 

The great object of the demagogues who| We have already examined at large, the 
successively ruled Athens, was to “strengthen | philosophical systems and popular religions 
their political influence, by paying court to|of the heathen world, and exhibited proofs 
that populace, by the caprice of whose favour |of their immoral and debasing tendencies. 
they had risen to power. This was the prin- | | There remains to be examined another ques- 
cipal cause of the erection of the great num-|tion before we can fully appreciate the in- 
ber of public edifices, the baths, theatres, and | fluence of Christianity upon human affairs ; 
temples, and of the many holidays and festi- | 
vals for which Athens was distinguished. | refined civilization ? 

The free institutions of the Athenians ex- By the term civilization is to be under- 
cited their naturally quick and versatile genius | stood “ that kind of improvement which dis- 
into an intense degree of activity. The kin- \tinguishes a wealthy and populous nation 
dred arts of architecture and sculpture here | from savages or barbarians.” It consists in 
attained a perfection which remains to the | the substitution of fixed dwellings for the un- 
present time unsurpassed. Poetry and philo- | 
sophy were cultivated with equal success, | tural, commercial, and manufacturing industry | 
both for the sake of their own charms, and 


general well being of society, which in the 
wisdom of Providence, they undesignedly and 


| unconsciously promote, does not entitle them 


|what, namely, are the moral tendencies of a| 


to rank among the virtues. Guided and con- 
trolled by the ‘influences of true religion, these 
instincts ‘change their character and cast off 
the vicious part of their nature: but such as 


| have been here portrayed are unquestionably 


the genuine fruits of the ungrafted plant of 
human nature. 
If this be true of modern times and of 


| Christendom, how much more highly might 


‘the question we have asked. 


the picture have been coloured, to represent 
the state of the heathen world! There can 
be no fairer case than that of Athens to try 
It was in that 


|chosen seat of literature and the arts, if at 


settled habitation of a country; of agricul- | 


|for the roving pursuit of game; of ‘the right | tion. 


all, that public virtue and private morality 
would have been the rich fruits of civiliza- 
So far was this from being the case 


as subsidiary to eloquence, which was the | 


great road to power and influence over the 
people. It was at Athens that oratory was| 


of private property for a common and undi- | that Plutarch, in a passage in which he extols 
vided possession; end of laws to which all | the virtuous citizens of Athens, adds, that its 
must submit for the right of the strongest. | bad citizens could not be surpassed in any 
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age or country for their impieties, perfidious- | only very possible to sympathize in the feel- 
ness, and cruelties. ‘The obligations of the|ings of the multitudes, whose adoration is 
boasted public virtue of the Greeks, were|called forth by the bright river, one of the 
limited to their native or adopted state, and | greatest blessings which the Almighty be- 
allowed of every sort of treachery and cruelty | stows upon the burning soil, but to go even 
to foreigners. The policy and spirit of their | farther, and lift up.our thoughts, amidst the 
institutions were in many respects wise and | most beautiful scenes of nature, unto nature’s 
salutary, but they were altogether impotent as|God. At Juggurnaut, there is nothing save 
restraints upon the unbounded licentiousness | unalloyed horror. Frightful idols enclosed 
which came in with wealth and prosperity. | in an equally frightful shrine, and even when 

When we add to the natural tendencies of | viewed from the land, to be surrounded by a 
civilization, the debasing influences already | waste of sand-hills, revolt the mind, and give 
described of heathen superstition and philo- | to superstition its most disgusting aspect ; and 
sophy, we shall be compelled to acknowledge | the disagreeable impression which a distant 
that the most enlightened portion of mankind | prospect excites, is increased upon a nearer 
was sunk the most deeply and hopelessly in| approach to a scene associated with all that 
guilt and wickedness. is most fearful and disgusting in religious 

The Athenian manners gave tone to those|error. Every known rule of architecture be- 
of Greece and Rome. In the latter city the | ing set at defiance, it would be difficult, with- 
prodigious wealth of the patrician and pro-|out the aid of the pencil, to convey any idea 
consular families enabled them to exceed all | of the half-tower, half-pyramidal style of the 
former examples of luxurious effeminacy and | great pagoda; it is built of a coarse red gra- 
epicurean indulgence ; while the servile tem-| nite, brought from the southern part of Cut- 


more particularly, being considered of greater 
importance than those that intervene. The 
concourse of pilgrims is still exceedingly 
large, and numbers, as in former times, never 
return, leaving their bodies to fester on the 
neighbouring sands, victims to a horrible su- 
perstition, though not, as heretofore, sacri- 
ficed under the suicidal wheels of the cruel 
idol’s car. Such immolations are becoming 
very unfrequent; but fatigue, hardship, want 
of food, and the various diseases brought on 
by exposure to the pestilentia! atmosphere of 
the rains, make fearful havoc among the mi- 
serable wretches who hasten onwards to the 
holy precincts of the temple, in the hope of 
obtaining a panacea for all their woes. 

A favourite method of approach to Juggur- 
naut, by those who have either great offences 
to expiate, or who are desirous of obtaining a 
more than ordinary portion of beatitude, is to 
measure the length of the whole way from 
some extraordinary distance. The pilgrim 
lies down, marks the spot which the extre- 


per which the imperial tyranny nourished, | tack, and covered with a rough coating of | mities of his hands have touched, and rising, 


extinguished every gleam of manly virtue, | chunam. 


The tower containing the idols, | rests his feet upon the spot, and, again pros- 


and reduced the republic to one dead level of | which is two hundred feet high, and serves | trating himself, repeats the same process. 


sensual and shameless venality. 
Nothing can prove more clearly the im-|centre of a quadrangle, enclosed by a high 

possibility of extricating mankind by human | stone wall, extending six hundred and fifty 

agency from its bondage of sin and death, | feet on each side, and surrounded by minor 

than such an examination of the actual con- | edifices of nondescript shapes. 

dition of the most favoured and enlightened 


as a land-mark to the mariner, stands in the | Five years are sometimes consumed in this 


manner, and, as the penance may be perform- 


|ed by proxy, it is often volunteered for a cer- 


tain sum of money, the wages being most 
scrupulously earned by the person who under- 


The magnitude of these buildings forms|takes the duty. In no part of the world is 


nations. Athens, the most learned and highly | their sole claim to admiration ; they are pro- | gold ‘so all-powerful as in India; upon the 


civilized of all, ‘* was also distinguished as the | fusely decorated with sculpture, but so rudely | morning of an intended execution, a stranger 


last retreat of paganism. Philosophy, which 
had formerly been rather hostile to supersti- 
tion, proved now its only support. Her pride 
had never brooked the humility and absence 
of worldly wisdom which characterized the 
gospel. Instead of acknowledging the purity 
of its doctrines and precepts, she employed a 
preposterous ingenuity in drawing a veil over 
the deformities of the pagan mythology.” 

It was at Athens that Julian the apostate 
imbibed or strengthened the hatred he enter- 
tained towards Christianity, and that city was 
the first to hail his re-establishment of the 
ancient worship. ne 
HURDWAR AND JOGGURNAUT. 


From Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostau, by Emma 
Roberts 


Concluded from page 338. 


Very different from Hurdwar is the aspect 
of Juggurnaut. This celebrated temple is 
erected upon the sea-coast of Orissa, in the 
district of Cuttack, the first Indian land which 
the passengers of a ship sailing direct from 
England to Calcutta espy. The dark and 
frowning pagoda, rising abruptly from a ridge 
of sand, forms a conspicuous object from the 
sea, its huge and shapeless mass, not un- 
like some ill-proportioned giant, affording a 
gloomy type of the hideous superstitions of 


carved as to afford no pleasure to the eye, | appeared in the place of the criminal, and de- 
the only object worthy of praise being a pil-|claring that he had, for a certain considera- 
lar of black stone, beautifully proportioned | tion, agreed to suffer for the person who had 
and finely designed, which has been brought | made the bargain, seemed quite astonished to 


from the black pagoda in the neighbourhood, 
and placed in front of the principal entrance. 
The outer gateway and the great portal of 
the temple are ascended by broad flights of 


very curious and well worthy of inspection, 
a sight which, however, is very rarely enjoy- 
ed by Europeans. The brahmins in attend- 
ance take care to exclude all profane foot- 
steps; but it is said, upon the authority of 
Major Archer, that a young officer of a na- 


steps, and the interior is described as being | 


find any hesitation on the part of the authori- 
ties to execute his sentence, remonstrating 
with them upon the folly of their scruples, 
since he was ready and willing to perform his 
part. Fortunately for him, he had not to 
deal with his own countrymen, who, provided 


|that somebody died, would have cared very 


little whether it was the offender or his sub- 
stitute.* 
The great temple of Juggurnaut was erect- 





ed in the twelfth century, under the auspices 


| tive corps, a peculiar favourite with the sea-|of the chief minister of the rajah of the dis- 
poys under his command, was at one time |trict. The idols have nothing to distinguish 
smuggled into the sanctuary by the conniv- | them save their size and their deformity ; the 
ance of the soldiers, who dyed his skin of the | principal one, Krishna, is intended as a mys- 
proper hue, dressed him in full costume, and | tic representation of the supreme power,—for 
| painting the peculiar marks of their caste | the Hindoos are unanimous in declaring that 
}upon his forehead and nose, crowded round|they worship only one God, and that the 
him upon all sides, and, thus secured from|images which they exhibit, and to which 
detection, brought him into the very presence | they pay the most reverential homage, are 
of the idol. A distant view, notwithstanding | merely attributes of a deity pervading the 
the zeal of his conductors, was all that he| whole of nature,—he is associated with two 
obtained ; and either there not being a great| other personages of the Hindoo triad, and 
deal to attract his attention, or a sense of|every one of the idols particularly venerated 











danger preventing him from feeling sufficient- | by the numerous tribes and sects of Hindos- 
ly at his ease to make many observations, the | tan obtains a shrine within the precincts of 


the Jand. While gazing on this mighty Mo-| information acquired from his account was 
loch, the mind is impressed with a strange | very scanty: he told his friends that he saw 
awe; the bright and golden sunshine above, | nothing but large courts and apartments for 
and the waving foliage below, only serve to| the priests. 

deepen its horrors. It looks like a foul blot} The festival of the Rath Jatra takes place 
upon the fair face of nature, a frightful mo-|every year, but, as at Hurdwar, it increases 
nument of man’s success in marring the de-|in sanctity at peculiar periods, every third, 
signs of his Creator. At Hurdwar, it is not| sixth, and twelfth anniversary, the latter, 








this huge temple, so that all castes may unite 
in celebrating the great festival with one ac- 
cord. The installation of the great idol upon 
his car, or rath, and the procession attendant 
upon his triumphal march to a country resi- 
dence about a mile and a half distant, a jour- 


* Such substitutions are not uncummon in China. 
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ney which occupies three days, are performed 
with many ceremonies, though not all of a 
very respectful nature. Previous to this grand 
ovation, the images are taken from their 
altars to be bathed, and are then exhibited to 
public view upon an elevated terrace. 

These gigantic busts, hideously ugly, and 
scarcely bearing the rudest lineaments of the 
human form, are seen mounied upon pedes- 
tals, the latter being concealed by muffling 
draperies. The hands, feet, and ears of the 
great idol are of gold, but these are kept in a 
box by themselves, and are only fastened into 
their sockets after Juggurnaut has been safe- 
ly deposited upon his car. While seated in 
state upon the terrace, a canopy, gay with 
cloths of various colours, is raised over the 
heads of the triad, and crowds of brahmins 
are in attendance with punkahs and chowries 
to beat off the flies. Occasionally, the sud- 
den flash of a vivid fire-work sheds a momen- 
tary ray upon the horrid countenances of these 
Dagons, and in the next instant all is again 
involved in the indistinct gloom of an eastern 
twilight, dimly revealing the huge forms of 
the idols, and the eager gesticulations of their 
misguided votaries. ‘The unwieldiness of Jug- 
gurnaut and his companions, and the absence 
of the machinery necessary to effect their 
removal in a proper and decorous manner, 
occasion a scene which scandalizes Euro- 
pean eyes, but which the natives, accustomed 
to the doctrine of expediency, survey without 
feeling that they are offering any indignity to 
the objects of their worship. ‘The only me- 
thod of transport which has yet been devised, 
is by means of ropes fastened round the necks 
and feet of these cumbrous images, which are 
thus dragged from their high places down the 
steps, and through the gateways of the tem-| 
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whose grim visages, lighted up with a frantic | facilities for keeping the space clear around 
joy, give them a super-human appearance, as|them, are almost swallowed up in the sand. 
they cheer on their insane followers to acts of | All are exceedingly picturesque in their ap- 
horror. Though the ponderous wheels of Jug- | pearance ; and their gaunt and withered in- 
gurnaut no longer go crushing over the bodies | habitants, only a little less infernal in their 
of prostrate victims, the fury and excitement | aspect than the deformed objects of their wor- 
with which the assembled crowd rush to the | ship, sprawling on the floor, or grinning from 
car, is absolutely appalling. In places of very | a niche, combined with the dreariness of the 
inferior note, there is something frightful in| land-scene, and the loud roar of the ever- 
the noisy, lumbering progress of the cum-|sounding surf, altogether form a picture of 
brous rath, surmounted by a hideous idol, | wild sublimity, which leaves an indelible im- 
dragged about in honour of the festival ; but | pression upon the mind. 
in the very heart and centre of this abomina-| The black pagoda, or temple of the sun, 
ble superstition, the celebration becomes per- | one of the most splendid Hindoo remains 
fectly terrific, and the senses, over-wrought, | which India can boast, and which is an ob- 
faint and sicken at the view. The scenery of | ject of great attraction to all the intellectual 
the place, its bare sands, the surging of the | visitants of Pooree, is situated about sixteen 
ocean in the distance, the drenching rains, | miles to the north of the native city, in the 
damp gales, and sudden tempests of the fitful | midst of a wilderness of sand, with which the 
atmosphere, add to the wild horrors of this| jungle has struggled, not always unsuccess- 
awful pageant. Each day the exhibition be-| fully, for the ascendancy; here and there 
comes more ghastly, as the wap victims of| patches of verdure make their appearance, 
famine and disease drop onald around, |and the gentle risings of the ground relieve 
making a golgotha of the unhallowed pre-/|the dull monotony of the adjacent plains. It 
cincts. \is of much earlier antiquity than Juggurnaut, 
The most sacred portion of the soil round| but has lost its sanctity in the eyes of the 
the temple of Juggurnaut extends to a circle | multitude, and is now deserted and left to 
of about eighty miles, though the land is con-|ruin. The roof is pyramidal, rising from a 
sidered holy to a much greater distance: and | square building of great solidity; but owing 
the whole, during sickly seasons, may be said | to a defect in the architecture, a large por- 
to be covered with the dead bodies of the | tion of this massive edifice is in ruins, and it 


to the inclemency of the weather, sink under | nal design. 

accumulated hardships, to form a frightful! Weeds, the gigantic product of a most pro- 
banquet for carrion birds and beasts of prey. |lific soil, prickly pear, and copse-wood, have 
Most authorities agree that the tax, which| spread themselves over and amidst the enor- 
was levied by the government upon the pil- | mous masses of recumbent ruins, above which 





grims to Juggurnaut, here as well as at Alla- 
habad, tended to diminish the number of per- 
sons resorting to the festival, and also the 


pilgrims, who, unequal to encounter exposure | is somewhat difficult to comprehend its origi- 


ple, and are afterwards hauled up in the same amount of suicides. Still a good deal of scan- 


| the surviving portion of the temple rears itself, 
\and from the summit of an artificial mound, 
|bids defiance to the encroaching sand, and 
‘lifts its head proudly as a beacon to the wan- 


manner upon the raths, without regard to mud} dal was excited by the support of an esta-|derers of the wave. Those who have closely 


or dust. 

The car of Juggurnaut is a monstrous ve- 
hicle, gigantic in its dimensions, and associat- 
ed in the mind with images of horror ; it is 
a sort of platform, forty-three feet in height, 
and thirty-five feet square, moving upon six- 
teen wheels, each six feet and a half in dia- 
meter: the ornaments with which it is deco- 


blishment, by Christian rulers, of a stud of|examined the numberless sculptures which 


elephants, horses, and other equipments for | adorn this once splendid temple, report them 
the service of the idol; and the annual waste | to be of exquisite beauty ; the choice of sub- 


of life, though not occasioned by actual offer- 
ings to the blood-stained wheels of the demo- 
niacal car, is nearly equally shocking, as the 
result of one of the most frightful delusions 
that ever spread its curse upon the human 


rated are by no means splendid, its principal | race. 
attraction being a covering of striped and 
spangled broad-cloth. The villagers of the|low sand-hills, covered by a thick, but not 
neighbouring pergunnahs have their fields! tall, forest of trees, the gigantic vegetable 
rent-free, upon the condition of attendance | products of the soil not being found so near 
at the cars of the idols. This duty, at pre-| the coast: about a mile from the sea, cultiva- 


sent esteemed a privilege, is not exclusively | tion abruptly ceases, the intervening space | 


confined to those who are so well rewarded for being a waste of deep and loose sand, extend- 


| ject, however, in many, must prevent them 
from being made better known by the aid of 
‘drawings; but this unhappy taste does not 
pervade the whole edifice, and some of the 
colossal remains, especially of elephants and 
griffins, are magnificent. Any attempt at 


The country about Juggurnaut consists of | minute description would occupy many pages, 


| while it must utterly fail in conveying an ade- 
| quate idea of the lonely majesty of this dese- 
'crated pile. A few fakirs, looking more like 
| wood-demons than men, share the shelter 
afforded by the numerous cavernous cham- 
bers, with the porcupines and bears compos- 


its performance, but, before the whole cere- ing along the desolate shore. The town of | ing the principal population of the place ; 


mony concludes, the zeal of many of the devo-| Pooree is situated upon the margin of this 
tees is so completely exhausted, that the raths| desert ; but the European cantonments, with 
would scarcely reach their destination, were | greater regard to comfort and convenience 
it not for the services which the Brahmins| than picturesque beauty, occupy a high ridge, 


can command. It takes fifteen hundred men! which is perfectly destitute of verdure, front- | 


to put each of the cars of Juggurnaut in| ing the sea, and having the benefit of all its 
motion, and when the idols are fairly esta- | cooling breezes. 

blished in their places, the shouts and cries} There are several pagodas, occupying a con- 
of the frenzied multitude are such as to lead | siderable tract of ground, scattered amongst 
us to fancy that the whole of Pandemonium | the sand-hills which have heaped themselves 
had been let loose, an idea which is strength-| along the coast. Many of these are protect- 
ened by the fiend-like figures of the Jogies,|ed from the encroachments of the drift by 
Gosseins, and other religious mendicants, | massy walls; but others, not having the same 





tigers occasionally join the assembly, though 
| the latter intruders, arousing the spirit of ad- 
venture in the youth of the neighbouring sta- 
| tion, are speedily put to the rout. 

The progress of civilization and of know- 
ledge is now extending so rapidly, that at no 
lvery great distance of time, we may hope 
that the fearful orgies celebrated at Juggur- 
naut may be looked upon as bygone things, 
and that a pure creed will be established upon 
the ruins of that monstrous fabric of super- 
stition, which has so long tyrannized over the 
mental faculties of the Indian world. 
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Extracts from Jesse's Gleanings in Natural | different on the continent. The public gar-| the periodical rains ; hence from its aquatic 


History,—third series. 


: i hat no-|."! 
trap adhaoraligertas: Sorry Adige wnemgdherr tees injured, though no one is excluded. In these | 


thing but the cruelty of man has produced 
any fear of him in animals. When islands 
have been discovered for the first time, 
in which no human being has previously 
placed his foot, the birds have shown no 
symptoms whatever of fear. Many instances 
have occurred which even show that animals 
have fled to man for protection. A gentle- 
man of my acquaintance, while walking by 
the side of a public road, was surprized at 
a partridge alighting between his legs. It 
had been pursued by a hawk, and had taken 
this mode of preserving itself from its attack. 
It remained near its protector for some time, 
and when the hawk had disappeared, quietly 
crept into the hedge. So great is the eager- 
ness of hawks, when in pursuit of their prey, 
that a person who has a cage of canary birds, 
which are generally kept at a window, has 
twice had it broken by hawks darting at the 
birds: in both cases the hawks were taken. 
Another of these birds killed itself by striking 
against one of the panes of glass of the con- 
servatory of the royal lodge, in Windsor 
Great Park, while endeavouring to seize a 
robin which had accidentally got into it. 

The following instance of the maternal | 
anxiety and sagacity of a hen is worth record- 
ing. In consequence of some heavy rains, 
nearly all the ground about a poultry yard 
was covered with water. At this time there 
was a brood of young chickens in the hen- 
house ; they were on the roosting-place, and 
would not get down in consequence of the 
water. In this situation they remained near- 
ly two days, at the end of which time the hen 
was seen to convey them, one by one, on her | 
back, to the grass plot at a short distance, 
wading through the water as well as she 
could. In this way the chickens were saved | 
from being either starved or drowned. 


Persons who breed canary birds have many 
opportunities of watching their peculiar dis- | 
positions, and there appears to be as great a 
variety in their tempers, as amongst human 
beings. The mate of a canary bird which 
was sitting on her eggs, was more intent on 
serenading than feeding her. When this was 
the case, she would quit her nest and chase 
him round and round the cage, pecking him | 
violently with her beak, and showing her an- 
ger in a variety of ways. She would then 
return to her nest without attempting to feed 
herself, and the male would then, like a meek, | 
obedient husband, immediately attend to her | 
wants, carrying her a plentiful supply of seed, 
groundsell and egg. He then resumed his 
song, and she renewed her discipline when- 
ever his notes were too much prolonged. 


The English are perhaps the only people 
in Europe who cannot be admitted freely into 
public walks, gardens, or buildings, without 
committing some injury or nuisance. Names | 
are cut on trees or benches, or something 





or other is mutilated or defaced. It is very 


dens at Frankfort are only separated from a| 


high road by a single rail, and yet nothing is| 


gardens, a nightingale had for many years 
built its nest in a particular spot, close to one 
of the walks. It was seen by every one, and 
yet no one molested it, until one day a foreign 
servant saw and took it. When it became 
known, the man was hunted by a mob, taken | 
before the city authorities, and the fact being 
proved, he was sentenced to have his coat| 
turned, to be drummed out of the city with 
every mark of disgrace, and never to enter it | 
again. 

The circumstance that rats, weasels, and 
polecats, should be able to remove eggs, with- 
out breaking them, to considerable distances, | 
and to places not easy of access, has always 
been a matter of wonder ; the fact, however, 
cannot be doubted. A getleman who com- 
municated fhe uccurrence to me, stated, that 
in the village where he resided, a labourer 
was directed by his master to take down some 
tables and other things used in the making of | 
bricks, from the top of an old brick clamp, 
where they had been stowed away and cover- 
ed with straw. In this operation he disturbed 
a couple of polecats, or foul-marts, which had 
taken possession of this asylum: they were | 
both killed, and in their retreat the man dis- } 
covered a quantity of geese, ducks’ and hens’ 
eggs, and also the eggs of plovers, all whole, | 
and all of which these animals must have 





carried to the top of the clamp, to the height | 
of about twelve feet. 

The captain of a merchantman, trading to 
the port of Boston, in Lincolnshire, had con- | 
stantly missed eggs from his sea-stock ; he 
suspected that he was robbed by his crew, 
but not being able to discover the thief, he 
was determined to watch his store-room; ac- 
cordingly (having laid in a fresh stock of 
eggs) he secreted himself at night in a situa- 
tion that commanded a view of his eggs. To! 
his great astonishment he saw a number of | 
rats approach ; they formed a line from his 
egg-baskets to their hole, and handed the} 
eggs from one to the other in their fore-paws. 
Almost every farmer’s wife knows that eggs | 
are removed by rats from a hen-house with- | 
out breaking them. 





A gentleman residing in South America 
had a boa constrictor sent him, which was 
killed on the plains of Apure in that country : 
it required one hundred pounds weight of cot-/ 
ton to stuff the skin; it measured twenty-two} 
fect in length, and at the thickest part of the 
body it was two feet in circumference. The 
name which this colossal reptile goes by in 
Venezuela, is that of “ La Culébra de Agna,” 
or water serpent; it is also called the deer 
swallower : it is not venomous, nor known to 
injure man, but the natives of the plains stand 
in great fear of it, never bathing in the wa- 
ters wherein it is known to exist. Its com- 
mon haunt, or rather domicile, is invariably 
near lakes, swamps, and rivers, and close to 
the wet ravines produced from inundations of 


habits it derives its first appellation. Fish, 
and those animals that repair thither to drink, 
are the objects of its prey. The creature 
lurks watchfully under cover of the water, 
and whilst an unsuspecting animal is drink- 
ing, suddenly makes a dash at its nose, and 
with a grip of its back-reclining, double range 
of teeth, never fails to secure the terrified 
beast beyond the power of escape. In an in- 
stant the sluggish waters are in turbulence 
and foam; the whole form of the culébra is 
in motion ; its huge and rapid coilings soon 
encircle the struggling victim, and but a short 
moment elapses ere every bone is broken in 
the writhing body of the expiring prey. On 
ceasing to exist, the reptile’s fleshy tongue is 
then protruded (taking a long and thinner 
form) passing over the whole of the lifeless 
beast, leaving on it a sort of glutinous saliva 
that greatly facilitates the act of swallowing, 
which it performs gradually, by gulping it 
down through its extended jaws. It possesses 
a power of extending them to such a fright- 
ful and extraordinary degree, as not to be 
believed, when looking at the comparative 
smallness of the mouth and throat in their 
tranquil state. After having completely de- 
voured, or rather hidden its prey in the way 
described, it becomes powerless as to motion, 
and remains in an almost torpid state for 
some days, or until nature silently digests the 
swallowed animal. ‘The flesh of this serpent 
is white, and abundant in fat. The people of 
the plains never eat it, but make use of the 
fat as a remedy for rheumatic pains, ruptures, 
strains, &c. When these creatures are young, 
the colours on the skin are very bright, and 
gradually lose their brilliancy with age. The 
skin of the serpent in question has been sent 
to the United Service museum. 

A gentleman living near Spilsby, in Lin- 
colnshire, was one day riding over his farm 
and superintending his ploughmen, who were 
ploughing a piece of fallow Jand. He sawa 
partridge glide off her nest, so near the foot 
of one of the plough-horses, that he thought 
the eggs must be crushed; this, however, 
was not the case, but he found that the old 
bird was on the very point of hatching, as 
several of the eggs were beginning to crack. 
He saw the old bird return to her nest the 
instant he left the spot. It was evident that 


ithe next round of the plough must bury the 


eggs and nest in the furrow. His astonish- 
ment was great, when, returning with the 
plough, he came to the spot, and saw the nest 
indeed, but the eggs and bird were gone. An 
idea struck him that she had removed her 
eggs; and he found her, before he left the 
field, sitting under the hedge upon twenty-one 
eggs, and she brought up nineteen birds. The 
round of ploughing had occupied about twenty 
minutes, in which time she (probably assisted 
by the cock-bird) had removed the twenty-one 
eggs to a distance of about forty yards. 

The unanimity of purpose in swallows is 
one of those facts in natural history which I 
always reflect upon with wonder and curio- 
sity. I allude to those vast collections of 
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them which are seen every year on the banks | utterly impossible for any formally prescribed and cannot fail to receive the indignation of 


of the Thames, the attempts they appear to 
make in order to prepare themselves for their | 


migration, and the sudden disappearance of 
the whole flock in one instant. ‘They may be 
compared to one of those vast caravans which 
are known to assemble in the East, in order 
to make the passage of an extensive and dan- 
gerous desert, for the purpose of arriving at 
some far distant place. ‘Those have, how- 
ever, a leader, and a sun, a moon, and stars 
to guide them ; while the swallow, with ‘Ro- 
thing to direct it but that unexplained instinct 
which a beneficent Creator has implanted in 
it, traverses the deserts of the air, through 
regions where it had never been before, and 
may be seen skimming the pools of Greece 
(its Mecca) with its wonted hilarity. 

“ there 


They twitter cheerful, till the vernal months 
Invite them welcome back.” 











The mystery of instinct is, indeed, great, 
and human ingenuity cannot satisfactorily ex- 
plain it. Here we see thousands of swallows, 
old and young, assembled together at one spot 
in each year, and generally about the same 
day in each year. 
could not have been produced in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and therefore we may 
fairly presume that they have arrived from 
places far remote from each other. But what 
leads them to assemble on a little ayte on the 
river Thames? How do the metropolitan and 
Selbourne swallows, those from villages in 
Sussex and Berkshire, or any other place, 
become possessed with such an unanimity of 
purpose? We see a vast flock assemble in 
the course of one day; they remain with us 
two or three, and after having made several 
circuitous flights, 

“the feathered eddy floats,” 





and then they suddenly disappear. But how 


and weak, and yet not one is left behind. 


sess the same impulse to guide them. 


So many myriads of birds | . 


exercise or predetermined service to reach|the Lord. In such a case where is profes- 
and answer them universally. Some, it may} sion; where is knowledge; where is sensi- 
be, are poor, and some rich in spirit; some | bility ; where is the spirit of love to God and 
in tribulation, and some ready to rejoice ;| ofasound mind? Will the harvest be gathered 
some hopeful, and some dismayed; some /| without labour? will the reward be given with- 
have * attained,” and are strong, others have jout service? Will the Almighty bestow to 
just begun and are weak ; some want know-/| those who ask not, or be found of those who 
ledge ; some need conviction, some encourage- | seek not, or open the treasures of his king- 
ment, and some reproof; in a word, the spi-|dom to those who do not knock? Nay: we 
ritual circumstances of every member of the | must be sincere, industrious, fervent, and per- 
congregation may be dissimilar. Now can|severing—labouring “ with all might through 
any mode of religious exercise be better cal-| his spirit in the inner man”? for the blessing, 
culated for such a company, than for every | or else who can promise himself a participa- 
one to sit still, and “ girding up the loins of| tion in it. 

their mind,” wait in silent imploring expecta-| _ If there is any difference between the virtue 
tion for the gift of God’s Holy Spirit, to show | and efficacy of our meetings for worship in 
them their wants and their duty, and to qualify | these days and those of our ancestors; if we 
them for a performance of that particular ‘too seldom hear individuals in the present 
thing which will most please him and profit| age say what “ Barclay” said, “ when I went 
themselves? Surely this is a plain case—for | into the silent assemblies of God’s people I 
who would be likely to be deceived in judg-| felt a secret power among them which touched 
ing himself by the aid of the Holy Spirit, or! my heart, and as I gave way unto it I found 
who would not be able to perform his proper | the evil weakening in me and the good raised 
business on such an occasion through its as-| up ;” if the truly devotional among us have 
sistance ? |now harder labour and less consolation ; if 
In a silent religious meeting the soul places | the ungodly sit without conyigtion in our con- 
itself (or ought to be placed) before the Divine | gregations, and the lukewarm without fear— 
Omniscience just as it is. The aspiration of| is it not because we have less of that among 
the devout mind substantially is, “‘ Thou, oh| us which is a “a savour of life unto life, and 
Lord, seest me as I really am; thou knowest! of death unto death ?” is it not because we 
my need; thou knowest what is best for me;| have less exercise of soul hefore the Lord; 
feed me therefore with that food which is) less “ vehemence of desire ;” less perseverance 
convenient for me. This state of true inward | of supplication in spirit? Was the Almighty 








prayer being attained, the Holy Ghost “ dis- | 


tributes to every man severally as He will,” 
and agreeably to his condition and necessity. 
In such an assembly there is no confusion, 


no clashing of spirits, no interruption of one | 
The poor are left | 


another’s secret exercise. 
to ask; the rich to enjoy and give thanks; 
the wise and strong to “ meditate knowledge ;” 


the novice to learn, and the unholy to their | 
is the moment of their departure determined | convictions ; in a word, there is no intermed- | 
upon? Some may be weary, and others young | dling of other men’s matters with our own spe- | 
/can doubt but that our assemblies would 

The migratury nature of swallows appears | attention from its own particular appropriate | 
to be the same in all countries of the world|employment; but each individual is left to’ 
where they are found, and they seem to pos- |‘ mind his own proper business.” 
Thus | his Son Jesus Christ being in the meanwhile | 


cial concerns; no abstraction of the soul’s 


God and 


a friend, who had resided at the Cape of Good | the objects universally of desire, trust, appli- 
Hope some years, and where a great variety | cation, reverence and praise, and the Holy 


of the swallow tribe is found, informed me | Ghost himself the beginner, director, and end | 


that they all disappeared at a certain season | of every engagement. 


of the year, as they do with us. I was also 


But let it ever be remembered and laid to 


told by t ai i heart by all w this form of Divine | ,, . ee 
old by the captain of an Indiaman, that when | heart by all who adopt this form of Divine | George Fez, as in the extimation of Bis co- 


he was in the Bay of Bengal, his ship was| worship, that no profit can be expected to 


covered with swallows when he was far from| attend it, unless there is an honest care on| 


land. 


| 


For “ The Friend.” 
MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP. 


the part of those who assemble to labour in 
mind for their own spiritual good. 


To act a) 
slothful or unconcerned part on such a solemn | 
and important occasion, as it argues a total | 
absence of devotional feeling; so it is an open | 


} 


more gracious to our forefathers than he 
would be to us if we were what they were? 
would his power and goodness be less felt in 
our meetings than they were in theirs, if 
there was among us the same hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, the same earnest 
concern and devotedness of soul? No! for as 
the Lord is no “ respecter of persons,” so he 
“is rich unto all that call upon him,” and if 
when met together in his name, we were but 
fervent and diligent enough in spirit, who 


again become in a signal manner the place 
of his presence and power, wherein the over- 
shadowing of the Holy Ghost would be sensi- 
bly felt, and his ministrations experienced to 
the conviction of “ evil-doers,” and the edifi- 
cation and comfort of them that “ do well?” 


B. 
For “ The Friend.’ 


temporary fellow believers. 


If any thing were needed to establish the 
reputation of George Fox, not only as regards 
his “ sincerity and piety,” but as a sound be- 
liever in Christ and in the divine authority of 
the Holy Scriptures, the testimony of his 


A proper conception of the nature of meet- | affront to the Majesty of heaven, and a scan-} brethren at their second day morning meet- 


; 


ings for divine worship, as held by the So- 


dal to the church. 


What? to have so little; ing in London, I should suppose would be 


ciety of Friends, would leave no room for any | reverence for Omniscience, and so little sense| ample and conclusive. George Whitehead, 
one to doubt of their adaptation, at least | of Omnipresence, as to place ourselves, as it| who heads the list, was a man of good edu- 


equal to if not beyond those in use among 


were, immediately before him, and in com-| 


cation, of strong, clear understanding, and, 


other Christian professors for benefiting a| pany with his people, in the midst of whom| commencing his religious labours about the 
congregation. The conditions and wants of| he assuredly is, and neither to recollect where | eighteenth year of his age, acquired, through 
a mixed multitude, assembled for such a pur-| we are, with whom we are, nor care what we |a long course of experience extended to his 
pose, are of so raried a character that it is} are about—such deportment is awful mockery, | eighty-eighth year, a thorough knowledge of 
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the Christian religion. He was frequently 
engaged in controversies on various points of 
doctrine, and became perfectly familiar with 
the “nice distinctions” which cavilling pro- 
fessors made at that day, and the groundless 
charges with which they assailed our early 
Friends, and which were over and over re- 
futed and proved to be no part of their reli- 
ious system. Because they preached that 
hrist was now to be known in spirit with- 
in every heart, the ceremonialists charged 
Friends with rejecting “faith in Christ,” as 
he suffered for the sins of the whole world, 
and with enmity to the Holy Scriptures. 
They published caricatures, placing swords in 
the hands of Fox, Penn, Burrough, &c., 
thrusting and cutting at the Bible, in order 
to draw popular odium upon them. Two 
parties have latterly risen in the Society, one 
in America, the other in England, denomi- 
nated Hicksites and Beaconites, who are pur- 
suing measures to fasten unjustly on those 
worthy men the principles of socinianism or 
unitarianism. One for the purpose of sus- 
taining themselves in these “ spurious doc- 
trines,” and the other to “ change the aspect 
of Quakerism,"#s0 that they may release 
themselves from the reproach which a vain 
and hypocritical world has cast upon the | 
scriptural testimonies which those spiritually 
minded men were raised up by the Head of 
the church to revive and hold forth to the 
view of carnal professors. Much in the same 
spirit of the Jews who desired a kingly govern- 
ment, they want a system of religion and dis- 
cipline resembling others, and more congenial 
with worldly show and grandeur. They would 
rise in reputation above the simple self-deny- 
ing Quaker, and take a high stand for honour 
and dignity among men. Hence the cross of | 
Christ, by which the real Christian is cruci- 
fied unto the world and the world unto him, 
and by which, like the apostle, he “ dies 
daily,” is little heard of though they pretend 
to preach the whole counsel of God. The 
duty of patiently waiting upon Christ to know 
him, to take the government of the heart and 
humble it by his fiery baptism, and instruct 
it in the mysteries of his gospel, they would 
supersede by the substitution of human effort, 
study and accomplishments ; and the light of 
Christ shining in the heart is seldom spoken 
of but for the purpose of disparagement. 
Whenever a schismatical spirit assails the 
Society, we find that disappointed persons 
who are unsettled in principle, and have not 
been able to acquire all the influence they 
aspire after, are at the helm, urging on their 
ambitious schemes. The Society has been 
mercifully protected in many conflicts by 
Him who raised it up, and as it has succeeded 
in throwing off the heresy of Hicksism on the 
one hand, we doubt not the same divine power, 
as it is waited upon and prayer without ceas- 
ing is put up for preservation, will guard it 
against the opposite extreme of Beaconism. 
A few will probably be carried with the de- 
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and the lamentable results of division and dis- 
cord, will drive the members like a flock 
closer to each other, and induce them to put 
shoulder to shoulder in a firm and steady de- 
fence of the gospel of Christ. F 8. 

The following document, most probably 
prepared by G. Whitehead, is prefixed to 
the doctrinal works of George Fox. 

“The books and treatises in the following 
collection being perused, we find the doctrine 
of our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and those matters essential to salvation and 
true Christianity, so plainly asserted and fully 
demonstrated, according to Holy Scripture 
testimony, as may sufficiently obviate our for- 
mer and present adversaries’ objections, and 
refute their calumnies and aspersions to the 
contrary. And though the most eminent re- 
formers and martyrs have been most envied 
and misrepresented by their adversaries in 
all ages, as this true servant and minister of 
Christ was in his day, and since removed, 
his name and memory most unjustly defamed 
by envious spirits; yet the good report and 
fame, which he, through faith, and blessed 
effects of his faithful labours, great travels 
and sufferings, obtained, will outlive the great 
envy of his, and truth’s adversaries. And as 
he was a true minister and witness for Christ 
and his kingdor:, both in life and doctrine, so 
he was a plain and true witness against anti- 
christ and his kingdom; and although he 
gave preference to the Holy Spirit, as all 
true spiritual Christians do, yet his true love 
to and sincere esteem of the Holy Scriptures, 
being given by divine inspiration, was clearly 
manifest. 

“Ist. In his frequent advice to Friends to 
keep to Scripture language, terms, words and 
doctrines, as taught by the Holy Ghost, in 
matters of faith, religion, controversy, and 
conversation, and not to be imposed upon, and 
drawn into unscriptural terms, invented by 
men in their human wisdom. 

“2d. In his great industry in searching the 
Holy Scriptures, and frequently quoting, re- 
citing, aptly applying, and opening the same 
in his writings. He truly testified, both in 
his ministry and writings, for Christ Jesus, 
his power and coming in the flesh, and in the 
Spirit ; he was both for the sacred history and 
mystery of Christ, revealed according to the 
Holy Scripture testimonies of him, respecting 


within, and his kingdom and glory ; under 
whose conduct this his minister faithfully 





ceptive current; but we would hope that as 
the church has always shown the greatest 
vigour under suffering, the experience which 


dear son Christ Jesus. 


warred against the spirit of antichrist and 
persecution, and against the mystery of ini-| with Indians; the Cherokees act on a princi- 
quity, mystery of Babylon, the false church, 

the power of darkness, the corruptions of the 
world, and its deceit and hypocrisy under all 
professions ; and in the Lord’s hand and power 
was instrumental in turning many to right- 
eousness, and from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God, that they might | The delegation, appointed by the people to 
receive remission of sin, through faith in his t 





enmity and persecution ruled. And we ques. 
tion not but he has his lot and portion with 


\the holy prophets and apostles in heaven ; and 


a sharer in their rejoicing at the downfall of 
mystery Babylon, the mother of harlots, and 
the kingdom of antichrist and Satan. There- 
fore rejoice, ye heavens, and ye that dwell in 
them; rejoice over her, thou heaven and ye 
holy apostles and prophets, for God hath 
avenged you upon her; which certainly will 
be fulfilled at her final downfall. 

** And as this faithful minister and witness of 
Christ was a man fearing God and hating 
covetousness, and eschewing evil, and was a 
decp sufferer for his testimony to the truth 
when on earth, he died in the favour of God, 
and rests with him in heaven, with his church 
triumphant over his persecutors, and the per- 
secuting spirit, which blasphemes against 
God and his tabernacle, and them that dwell 
in heaven. Glory to our God and to the 
Lamb on the throne for ever! Hallelujah ! 

* London, the 26th of the 10th month, 1705. 
Signed at our second day morning meeting : 
George Whitehead, Francis Camfield, Wil- 
liam Bingley, John Butcher, William War- 
| Fen, Thomas Lowe, Theodore Ecclestone, 


} &ec.” 


i res 


Letter from John Ross, principal chief of the 
Cherokee nation of Indians, in answer to 
enquiries from a friend regarding the Che- 
rokee affairs with the United States. 

Wasuineton Crry, Juny 2, 1836. 

My Dear Sir,—Your interest in relation 
to our fortunes is very kind and liberal; and 
I sincerely thank you for it. You say you 
hope I shall not be offended at your questions, 
and that I will believe you have no sinister 
views in writing to me, to clear up certain 
doubts which have been forced upon you, 
| Concerning my movements in Cherokee af- 

fairs. Instead of being annoyed, I thank 

| g yed, ank you 

| for the opportunity which you have given me, 

_ through these doubts, of endeavouring, briefly, 

|to explain, not only our position, but some 

portions of my own conduct connected with 
it, which have been grossly, but purposely, 
misrepresented. 

I wish I could acquiesce in your impression, 
that a treaty has been made, by which every 
difficulty between the Cherokees and the Uni- 
ted States has been set at rest; but I must 





} 


his sufferings without, the work of his power | candidly say that I know of no such treaty. 


I do not mean to prophesy any similar trou- 
bles to those which have, in other cases, fol- 
lowed the failure to adjust disputed points 


| ple preventing apprehensions of that nature— 
their principle is, * endure and forbear ;” but 
I must distinctly declare to you that I be- 
lieve the document signed by unauthorized 
individuals at Washington will never be re- 
garded by the Cherokee nation as a treaty. 


make a treaty, have protested against that 


He gave a thorough | instrument “ as deceptive to the world and a 
stroke in his ministry and writings against 


the son of perdition, antichrist, Babylon, the 
we have so recently passed through of the} beast and false prophet, and therefore was the 


danger of “ giving heed to seducing spirits,” } more hated by those in whom the spirit of | sion as a typographical mistake, because you 


fraud upon the Cherokee people.” You say 
you do not see my name appended to the pa- 
per in question, but that you regard the omis- 
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do find my name among those who are men- 
sioned in it as the future directors of Chero- 
kee afiairs. ; 

I will answer these points separately : and, 
~— name is not, by mistake. omitted among 
the signers of the paper in question ; and the 
reasons why it is not affixed to that paper, 
are the following :-— 

Neither myself nor any other member of 
the regular delegation to Washington, can, 
without violating our most sacred engage- 
ments, ever recognize that paper as a treaty, 
by assenting to its terms, or the mode of its 
execution. They are entirely inconsistent with 
the views of the Cherokee people. Three 
times have the Cherokee people formally and 
openly rejected conditions substantially the 
same as these. We were commissioned by 
the people, under express injunctions, not to 
bind the nation to any such conditions. ‘The 
delegation representing the Cherokees, have, 
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lating the valuation of the exchange at go- 
vernment prices, and adding it to the sum to 
be paid in money—seven millions of dollars ! 
Seven millions for lands without a_ real 
title! For this sum, I admit, the United 
States do promise that they will “cause a 
patent, or grant, to be made and executed” 
to us for the aforesaid tract of land, but it is 
always on the proviso, “ that such land shall 
revert to the United States, if the Indians be- 
come extinct, or abandon the same.” Now, 
the use of this very phrase, revert, is an evi- 
dence that the United States do not consider 
that there is an absolute property given in 
the soil allotted to the Indians, in payment 
for their valuable country ; the United States 
retains the absolute property in her own 
hands, only allowing to the Indians a far in- 
ferior right of occupancy to that which they 
have ever been admitted to possess where 
they now are, and where they were born. 
The pretended treaty expressly avows that it 


therefore, officially reyected these conditions| is under the law containing the clause above 


themselves, and have regularly protested be- 
fore the senate and house of representatives, 
against their ratification. The Cherokee peo- | 
ple, in two protests, the one signed by twelve | 
thousand seven hundred and fourteen persons, 


quoted, and other similar laws, that the trans- 
fer is made; and the Indian title is to be sub- 


| ject, not only to these laws already existing, 


and to which laws, present and prospective, 





and the other by three thousand two hundred | 
and fifty persons, spoke for themselves against | must be equally subordinate. 


the treaty, even previous to its rejection by 
those whom they had selected to speak for 
them. 
With your impressions concerning the ad- 
antages secured by the subtle instrument in 


the Indian regulations for self-government 
| Now, in addi- 
_tion to the inconveniences and insecurity in- 
| evitable, from the vagueness of the laws al- 
| ready in operation, those future ones, to which 
| this pretended treaty makes the Indians blindly 


| promise submission, may entirely extinguish 


question, you will, no doubt, wonder at this | not only the right of occupancy but of self- 
opposition. But it possesses not the advan-| government. For example. Suppose it should 
tages you and others imagine; and that is | suit the policy of the United States, hereafter, 


will encounter opposition. You suppose we|ment upon the Cherokee lands, west! That 
are to be removed through it from a home, | law necessarily destroys the character of the 
by circumstances rendered disagreeable and| Cherokee nation as a distinct community ; 
even untenable, to be secured in a better| the nation becomes legally extinct ; the lands 
home, where nothing can disturb or dispos-| revert to the United States, and the Cherokee 


vor we , , 
sess us. Here is the great mystification. We) people are bound, by assenting to the condi- 
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is clogged with a worse than neutralizing 
condition—a condition pregnant with sources 
of future disquiet—a condition that it is not 
to prevent the introduction of useful farmers, 
mechanics, and teachers, under which de- 
nomination some future executive of the Uni- 
ted States may find it convenient, hereafter, 
to overwhelm the original population, and 
bring about the territorial government, by 
which the Cherokees will be regarded as le- 
gally extinguished, and the country of their 
exile as reverting to its real proprietor, the 
United States. ‘Thus wil! the favourite theory, 
which has been ascribed to the president, be 
fully realized. This policy will legislate the 
Indians off the land ! 

That all these things are possible, is proved 
by the present posiure of affairs in the region 
of our birth, our sacred inheritance from our 
fathers. It is but a few years, since the ap- 
prehension of scenes like those from which 
the United States acknowledges her incom- 
petency to protect us, even under the pledge 
of treaties, would have been regarded as a 
morbid dream. But a state has already been 
created on the boundary of the retreat set 


but to such laws as may be made hereafter ;| apart for the exile of the Indians—the state 


of Arkansas; another state, and an indepen- 
dent one—a new republic, made up of many 
of the old foes of the Indians—Texas, is ris- 
ing on another boundary ; and who shall say 
how soon these, and other new bordering 
states, may become as uneasy from the In- 
dian neighbourhood, as the old ones are now? 
It was at one time thought that the United 


States never could declare she was unable to 


keep the treaties of former days. Is it less 


| possible that she may hereafter experience 
the reason why it has encountered, and ever | to pass a law organizing a territorial govern- 


the same difficulty in keeping those of the 
days in which we live? especially, as in the 
present instance, she may be called upon, 
not only to defend those treaties from viola- 
tion by her own citizens, but by the people, 
though of the same origin, belonging, to a 
new, a warlike, an independent republic. 





are not secured in the new home promised to| tions of the pretended treaty, to acquiesce in| To proceed to your second remark: that 


us. We are exposed to precisely the same 
miseries, from which, if this measure is en- 
forced, the United States’ power professes to 


relieve us, but does so entirely by the exer-| 


cise of that power against our will. 
If we really had the security you and 


| this law providing a plausible pretext for their | you find my name among those enumerated 
annihilation. And should they demur, what| in the pretended treaty, who are to form a 
|is the result? An article in the pretended | committee for the regulation, under that in- 
treaty expressly stipulates, that military posts, | strument, of Cherokee aflairs. 

and military roads may, anywhere, and at any| It is true, my name is in that list, and at 


others suppose we have, we would not thus| the new country set apart for the Indians. 
complain. But mark the truth and judge for| Hence, any one who might complain of any 
yourself, ,act of the United States as unauthorized by 

White men obtain their title to property, | the right construction of the pretended treaty, 
between one and another, by what is called | would be as liable to ejectment for the pur- 
fee simple. Ihave discovered that many of| pose of creating a military post at the mal- 
those who have voted in favour of this pre-|content’s abode in the Cherokee country 
tended treaty, have done so under the im-|west—as now he actually is, and long has 
pression that they were voting lands to us in | been, under similar circumstances, in the 
fee simple—especially as we are to be com-| Cherokee part of Georgia :—and were vexa- 
pelled to pay for those lands the sum of five| tions to become universal, as they have in 
hundred thousand dollars—having already | Georgia, the region might, in the same man- 
paid for a portion of them, by exchange, | ner, be filled with soldiers, and the existence 





what is equivalent to the full amount of their| of the Cherokee nation become at once ex-| 


intrinsic value. But the difference between | tinguished by laws to which the people will 


the right by which the state of Georgia and| be said themselves to have assented. That | 


other states hold lands, is a very, very | there is no disposition ever to interfere thus, 
material difference from that for which we) is attempted to be proved by reference to an 
Cherokees shail have paid, according to this| article of the pretended treaty, excluding in- 
arrangement, at the smallest estimate, calcu-|truders and white men; but this very article 


time, be established by the United States, in| the head of the thirteen members named by 


|the United States government; but it was 
_never placed there with my sanction. I dis- 
| claim the act, as I disclaim the instrument 
which contains the act. If ever I hold an 
office in the nation of my compatriots, it must 
be from their election, not the nomination of 
| the executive of another country ; and the in- 
| sertion of my name among the thirteen in 
| question, ranks with the other unauthorized 
| proceedings of an irresponsible and self-con- 
stituted opposition to the legalized authorities 
of the nation. If I have objected to the pre- 
| tended treaty, not only as made with persons 
whom the nation will not recognize as its re- 
presentatives, but as exchanging relations in 
some degree defined, for those utterly and 
dangerously undefined; as rendering a dis- 
tressed people entirely dependent upon the 
policy or the caprices of successors to a gov- 
ernment which has not respected that people’s 
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dearest rights; I certainly would not render | alleged extravagance of the sum demanded, | expressed opinion of the friend who handed us 


myself the accomplice of what I look upon 
as wronging those whose interests are more 
precious to me than my own. 

I will now turn to portions of your letter 
more immediately touching my own charac- 
ter; and at the head of these I find what you | 
call, on the misrepresentation of Mr. Scher- 
merhorn, my having agreed to bind “ my 
people” to sell the Cherokee nation, on cer- 
tain terms, from which I afterwards capri-|s 
ciously departed. 

I must here beg leave to observe that I 
have never yet been placed in a position | 
which could render my individual decision | 
conclusive upon any matters of this nature, 
nor could I ever wish for such responsibility. | 
The Cherokee people are not “ my people ;” 

I am only one of their agents and their elected 
chief: It is I who serve under them, not they | 
under me. At the time of the transaction to 
which you allude, the delegation, of which I 
was a member, had ample powers to make a 


treaty for a partial cession of the country, |t 


with security in the residue; but we had no 

authority for the extension of our discretion- 

ary power to any treaty for an entire sale of | 
the country ; such a suggestion was not con-| 
templated by the people and it would conse- 
quently be impossible for us to decide upon 
such, without a reference to those who sent us. | 
I myself was only one among many. I could 
not, by my single act, bind even my associates 

to any promise of an entire sale, nor of course 
to any award, even had such an award been 
made, for the amount to be paid for an entire | 
sale; I could only, with them, submit such 
an offer, if made, to the people. The facts of 
the case to which you allude, however, are 
these :— 

During the congressional session of term 
before last, (1834-5) while the legally consti- | 
tuted delegation from the Cherokee nation 
was at Washington, an unauthorised delega- | 
tion, consisting mostly of the same members 
who appeared there, equally unauthorised, 
last winter, and signed the paper pretending | 
to be a treaty, were intriguing to be admit: | 
ted into secret negotiations with the United | 
States’ government, while the delegation, of | 
which I was a member, were conducting | 
theirs openly. It was said the party first | 
mentioned came at the instance of the go- | 
vernment; but of this there was no proof. | 
Mr. Schermerhorn, at the same time, was 
seeking to obtain a promise from the regular 
delegation, that they would meet him as a| 
commissioner ; affirming that he was in the 

confidence of the president, and if such a! 
promise were given, he was certain to be ap- 
pointed. Receiving no encouragement from | 
the legal delegation, he is understood to have 
gone over to Mr. Ridge and his friends, and | 
to have opened negotiations with them. Soon 
after, tt was understood that the president re- 
fused to entertain the proposition for which 


we had discretionary power, namely, that for | 


a partial cession of the country, with security | 
in the residue. It was endoretoed, too, that 


he would not only require an absolute sale, to |just been put into our possession, relating to 
which our discretionary power did not extend; | their concerns 


but that he also refused, on the score of the | 


'to entertain our proposition of an absolute | 
sale for twenty millions, in the event of its| 


‘approval by the people, for whom, on this| 


particular point, we had no authority to act 
finally. An impression had already got abroad | 
that Mr. Ridge and his friends had, anterior | 
to this, signified to the executive their readi- 
ness to make a treaty at four millions of dol- | 
‘lars, or less. But the president had repeatedly | 
said he 
permit. The negotiation being about to fail, | 
the legal delegation concluded to ask that the | 
president would submit the whole matter to 
the senate, and take their advice as to what | 
‘ought to be done under all the circumstances. 
| It appeared to me and my associates that the | 


senate, on adequately investigating the value 


of the country, would do us justice. The de- | 
legation was hence impelled to comply with 
a sudden oral request that they would sign a 
promise on the spot, to abide by the “ aw ard” 
of the senate and to submit that “ award” for | 
the approval of the nation; but the promise, 
on our part, was given under an express un- | 
derstanding, through the secretary of war, 
that the executive would submit the case for | 
the consideration of the senate; and, had he 
done so fully and fairly, we should have had | 


/nothing to object, whatever might have been | 


the result: because the United States’ execu- | 
tive, in thus referring the matter to the senate, | 
would have been bound by the result, which | 
the delegation could then have laid before the | 
people for their decision ; ; and we are confi-| 
dent a result thus obtained must have been | 
grounded upon proper examination, not only | 
into the real value of the country, but all the | 
attending circumstances. But we waited and | 


| waited and waited, and nothing was attempted. | 


| We heard, indeed, that imme diately after the | 
signature by us of the paper in question, con- | 
ferences were held by Messrs. Ridge, Currey, 
Boudinot, and Schermerhorn, at the White | 
House, which led to changes in the views of 
the executive. 


(To be continued.) 
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The pages of this Journal at different pe- 
riods since its commencement, have furnished | 
jample evidence of deep feeling and solicitude 


in behalf of the aborigines of the country ge- 
'nerally, and of the Cherokee nation in parti- 
\cular; and we have watched the progress of 
the policy and the measures pursued towards | 
them by the constituted authorities, some- 
times with faint glimmerings of hope, but 
more often with heart-sickening forebodings, 
until at length the settled gloom of despond- 
ency seemed to rest upon the little commu- 
nity at Echota, and to foreclose for ever the 
bright vision of the philanthropist, in respect 
| to the once promising prospects of that great- 
ly abused people. A pamphlet, however, has 


' 
iNo 





, Which we have read with i in- 


tense interest, oan we freely concur in the | 


the copy, that it will be no more than right 
to insert it at length in our columns, notwith- 
standing its length will necessarily fill a con- 
| siderable space in several successive num- 
bers. It consists of a letter from John Ross, 
| principal chief of the Cherokee nation of In- 
'dians, in answer to enquiries from a friend 
regarding the Cherokee affairs with the Unit- 
ed States, (see page 350,) followed by a copy 


would go as far as the senate would | of the memorial and protest of the Cherokee 


|delegation, to the senate and house of re- 
| presentatives of the United States, dated 21st 
June, 1836. We learn that John Ross was 
_in this city a few days since, and that his ob- 
‘ject was to eflect the extensive circulation of 
these documents, by means of the public 
journals and otherwise, with the view of eli- 
citing the sympathies of the public, or at least 
that the opportunity might thus be afforded of 
a hearing to their own relation of their me- 
lancholy and affecting story. We wish it 
| could be read by every intelligent individual 
| in the land, exhibiting, as ‘we think it does, a 

| case of deliberate, systematic, and complicat- 
ed injustice and oppression on the one hand, 
and of meek and patient endurance on the 


‘other, to which it would be difficult to find a 


parallel in history. 


By a letter from a Friend in England it 
appears that our venerable and beloved friend 
'Thomas Shillitoe, died at his residence at 
| Tottenham, near London, on first day morn- 
|ing, the 12th of the sixth month last, in the 
83d year of his age. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Visiting Managers for the Month.—Charles 
| Allen, No. 180, South Second street,; Wil- 
liam Burrough, No. 11, Vine street ; Joseph 
R. Jenks, No. 5, Vine street. 

Superintendents.—John and Letitia Red- 
mond. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
. 201, Arch street. 
Resident Physician.—Dr. Robert R. Por- 


i ter. 


—_— 

Diep, on the morning of the 30th ultimo, Srernen 
MaxrFiE.p, in the 89th year of his age. 

The deceased was a member of the Society of 
Friends from his birth, and manifested his attach- 
ment to its principles and doctrines, by repeated acts 
of dedication in their support. Nearly the whole of 
his long life was passed in this city, in the midst of 
friends endeared to him by his woith. Possessed of 
an excellent constitution, temperate in habits, inoffen- 
sive in manners, benevolent in disposition, ‘he gene- 
rally lived in the enjoyment of good health, being but 

rarely confined to the house by sickness. About two 

wecks before his decease, nature appeased to be nearly 
worn out; he resigned himself to his chamber and 
bed, where he lay in a quiet and peaceful state, calmly 
waiting for the change; on one occasion he expressed 
toa friend a hope “ that through the mediation of his 
tlessed Saviour, the passage through the gates of death 
would be mace easy to him,” and near the close said, 
“that he considered it a privilege to die.” 

“ Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright; 
for the end of that man is peace.” 
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